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ROLE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN EDUCATION’ 


WILLIAM J. WALLIN, CHANCELLOR, THE 


Education is one of the chief functions 
of democracy since it is essential to the 
preservation of democracy. It has long 
been recognized in New York State that 
it is and should continue to be a state 
function. 

Within the educational areas wherein 
a local government can effectively govern, 
however, a large measure of home rule in 
education is accorded by law to local units 
of government, organized as school dis- 
tricts. 

All the shortcomings of this system - 
and they are many —are far outweighed 
by many important advantages over a 
wholly centralized educational system. 

Democracy at work is nowhere better 
exemplified than in the school district, 
where citizen interest and participation 
and free criticism exceed that in other 
governmental activities. 

In order to set forth a preview of the 
role of local government in education in 
New York State, it is necessary first to 
have a preview of the role of the State in 
education and to fit the local govern- 
ment’s participation into the framework 
of the State’s educational activities. 

A vision of the needs arising in this 
postwar era was admirably voiced by 
Governor Dewey in a notable address 
given at Alfred University on November 
16th. 

I quote from the Governor’s address: 

In addition to the gifts of nature and 
the fortitude and numbers of our people 

‘An address delivered at the conference on 


local government services and finances, 1945-55, 
\lbany, November 19, 1945. 
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we must also have skill. \We must have 
industrial competency; we must have 
scientific research; we must have pro- 
ductive acumen. Above all we must 
have the wisdom to achieve a society 
of mutual understanding, of abundance 
and of ever-rising standards of living, 

a society in which the dignity of the 

individual and the peaceful aspirations 

of peoples are respected. 

Each of these things can be achieved 
in only one way, and that is by a system 
of education which is vital, practical 
and which provides the intellectual 
leadership without which the standards 
of modern civilization can not be ob- 
tained. 

To make the Governor's vision a reality, 
we must improve the quality and increase 
the thoroughness of our tax-supported 
education at all levels; expand and in 
some measure provide further opportuni- 
ties for education, beginning with the 
nursery school and extending beyond the 
high school or secondary level. We must 
provide for adult education at all educa- 
tional levels, reaching into cultural as 
vocational and technical fields. 

It seems necessary in the time 
allotted to me to resort to cataloging the 
measures adequate to the above end. 


well as 


short 


schools should be had 
The child can learn 


1 Nursery 
wherever feasible. 
so much and so rapidly in the early 
formative years that it is a measure of 
economy as well as of wisdom to pro- 
mote these schools. 

2 Kindergartens should be had in 
each community of any size. 





3 Elementary schools will probably 
be much the same as they are, except 
that it is highly desirable that salaries 
of teachers in the elementary grades 
shall be graded upward until they equal 
or nearly equal those paid to teachers 
in the secondary schools. 

+ On the secondary level, in my 
opinion, the school day should be longer 
than at present. Provision should be 
made for a choice by all students of 
pursuing vocational and _ technical 
training or education of the liberal arts 
type. 

It is a sad commentary on our pres- 
ent educational system that half of the 
students entering high schools do not 
graduate, and probably this is due 
chiefly to the nature of the courses of- 
fered and lack of guidance. 

5 Above the secondary level there is 
need for technical education and train- 
ing for boys and girls in the applied 
arts and sciences in institutes with two- 
year terminal courses, and with provi- 
sion and facilities for adults as well to 
take extension or refresher or part-time 
courses. Some such facilities exist 
today in connection with our agricul- 
tural schools, but they afford little or 
no opportunity to the mass of our 
people. This need should be met by 
the establishment of approximately 22 
regional technical institutes already 
planned by the Board of Regents and 
embodied and explained in the Regents’ 
Plan for Postwar Education. 

6 Above the secondary level there is 
need for further opportunity for tal- 
ented and promising boys and girls to 
attend a college or university. Alto- 
gether too many can not go on with 
their education solely because their 
parents can not pay the cost. New 
York has no state university or uni- 
versities. Under the Regents’ Plan for 
Postwar Education, it is proposed that 
12,000 scholarships of $350 each per 
year shall be awarded annually, good 
for four years. To give state-wide op- 
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portunity these scholarships are to be 
allotted by assembly districts. 

While this scholarship proposal may 
seem extensive, it is not such in fact. 
It will care for only one out of ten 
graduates of our secondary schools, 
who in turn are only half of those who 
enter high school. 

7 Above the secondary level there is 
great and pressing need to accord much 
greater financial support to our exist- 
ing teacher colleges, and to provide for 
such a college on Long Island for ele- 
mentary and vocational and _ technical 
teachers. 

We must continue the support of our 
state schools at Cornell, Syracuse and 
Alfred universities, our agricultural 
and technical schools and our Merchant 
Marine Academy. 

9 We seem to be at the beginning of 
a great expansion in adult education, 
in which our teaching forces in public 
and privately supported educational in- 
stitutions, our public libraries and 
museums will be marshaled to unite 
with public-spirited citizens and organi- 
zations, with the press, the motion pic- 
ture, television and the radio in an 
effort to give all our people a better 
understanding of one another, of the 
community, of the State and of the 
Nation, and the part our country must 
take in a world to be organized for 
peace. 

10 Along’ with _ these 
through our educational system in co- 
operation with our public health serv- 
ices, we must look to securing physical 
fitness of our youth. 

11 Our efforts and expenditures in 
such a program as has been outlined 
will not yield the best results unless it 
be accompanied by a large extension 
and expansion of counseling, guidance 
and placement service so inadequately 
provided now. 

Surely there is at least as great a 
need for counsel to direct a life as has 

(Concluded on page 108) 
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COMMISSIONER REPORTS ON UNESCO 


The purposes and organization of the 
proposed new United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion were outlined by Dr George D. Stod- 
dard, Commissioner of Education, in an 
address on “Education and World 
Order ” delivered in Albany Wednesday 
evening, December 5th, before the For- 
eign Policy Association and members of 
the Education Department staff. Doctor 
Stoddard recently returned from London, 
where he was a delegate of the United 
States State Department to the confer- 
ence called to draw up a constitution for 
the new agency. 

“ The whole purpose of the new organi- 
zation is to make a contribution toward 
peace,” Doctor Stoddard explained. “ It 
is held that ignorance of the way persons 
live and of the cultural aspirations of 
national groups is one factor in the de- 
velopment of anxieties and fears. Within 
a single nation it permits a leadership 
based upon ignorance, prejudice and 
hatred. The Fascist and Nazi govern- 
ments in Europe were dramatic examples 
—eventually theories of a master race 
and of expansion through world conquest 
dominated the thoughts of whole nations. 
In this way the groundwork was laid for 
the development of huge armaments.” 

Hope was expressed at the conference, 
he said, that “ by understanding the cus- 
toms and aspirations of people, we may 
all be able to remedy, at incipient stages, 
departures from friendliness and freedom 
of exchange.” 

Doctor Stoddard explained that the 
means by which the new organization 
seeks a way to peace, in accordance with 
the idealism of its comprehensive mem- 
bership is best stated in the preamble to 
its constitution : 
that since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the defences 
of peace must be constructed ; 
that ignorance of each other’s ways and 
lives has been a common cause, through- 
out the history of mankind, of that sus- 
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picion and mistrust between the peoples 
of the world through which their differ- 
ences have all too often broken into war; 


that the great and terrible war which has 
now ended was a war made possible by 
the denial of the democratic principles of 
the dignity, equality and mutual respect 
of men, and by the propagation, in their 
place, through ignorance and prejudice, of 
the doctrine of the inequality of men and 
races ; 

that the wide diffusion of culture, and the 
education of humanity for justice and 
liberty and peace are indispensable to the 
dignity of man and constitute a sacred 
duty which all the nations must fulfill in 
a spirit of mutual assistance and concern ; 
that a peace based exclusively upon the 
political and economic arrangements of 
governments would not be a peace which 
could secure the unanimous, lasting and 
sincere support of the peoples of the 
world, and that the peace must therefore 
be founded, if it is not to fail, upon the 
intellectual and moral solidarity of man- 
kind. 

According to Doctor Stoddard, when 
20 governments, through their regularly 
constitutional procedures, have accepted 
the plan formulated at the conference in 
London, the new agency — which is called 
UNESCO for short —will come into 
being. The plan, he said, calls for an 
organization which includes three major 
groups: educators, including not only 
teachers, scholars and professors but also 
persons engaged in the informal aspects 
of education, such as the educational 
services of radio, motion pictures and the 
press ; scientists of the world in every field 
of endeavor; the cultural group, placing 
emphases on languages, literature, the 
arts and various means of communication. 

UNESCO will include a General Con- 
ference, he said, to which each member 
government may appoint not more than 
five delegates. This will be the parlia- 
mentary body of the organization. In 
addition to the member nations, observ- 
ers representing international organiza- 

(Concluded on page 88) 
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Current net enrolments in the public 
schools of the State, with the exception of 
New York City, show an increase over 
those of last year, according to a survey 
completed by Dr Wayne W. Soper, Chief 
of the Bureau of Statistical Services, 
State Education Department. Although 
there were declines in some localities, 
these were offset by gains in other 
localities. 

The estimated initial enrolment for all 
public schools of the State as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1945, is 1,809,312. This is 11,024 
less than the initial enrolment of 1944. 
Last year the decrease was 41,781 from 
the preceding year. New York City re- 
ported a decrease this year of 20,144 
pupils. By eliminating New York City 
figures from those of the rest of the State, 
a gain of 9120 is shown in the State out- 
side of New York City. The decline in 
enrolment in New York City was ap- 
proximately 13,000 fewer than for the 
previous school year. 

Cities of the State reporting an increase 
in enrolment for the current school year 
with the amount of increase are: Albany 
496, Buffalo 1471, Canandaigua 60, Cort- 
land 20, Dunkirk 66, Elmira 330, Fulton 
68, Geneva 7, Glen Cove 37, Glens Falls 
88, Hornell 158, Hudson 21, Ithaca 83, 
Jamestown 3, Little Falls 1, Lockport 23, 
Middletown 102, Mount Vernon 227, 
New Rochelle 38, Niagara Falls 128, 
North Tonawanda 253, Norwich 11, 
Olean 35, Oneida 42, Oneonta 58, Platts- 
burg 75, Port Jervis 72, Salamanca 53, 
Sherrill 1, Tonawanda 59. 

Cities showing a decrease in the num- 
ber of pupils enrolled, with the amount 
of decrease are: Amsterdam 188, Auburn 
91, Batavia 41, Beacon 12, Binghamton 
291, Cohoes 50, Corning, District 9, 12, 
Gloversville 40, Johnstown 41, Kingston 
109, Lackawanna 33, Long Beach 10, 
Mechanicville 12, New York 20,144, 
Newburg 65, Ogdensburg 32, Oswego 57, 
Peekskill 22, Poughkeepsie 56, Rens- 
selaer 18, Rochester 869, Rome 92, Sara- 
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toga Springs 48, Schenectady 375, Syra- 
cuse 1370, Troy 30, Utica 82, Watertown 
59, Watervliet 78, White Plains 100, 
Yonkers 389. 

Of the 97 villages under superintend- 
ents of schools, 56 reported increased en- 
rolments, 40 decreased enrolments and 
one did not report. The net increase for 
villages totalled 1720 pupils. 

Comparable data from approximately 
300 central rural schools and 280 union 
free high schools show that enrolments in 
the former increased 2710 and in the 
latter, 3336. 

Doctor Soper explains that the reports 
are for the beginning of the school year 
and that later registration will increase 
the enrolments. 








COMMISSIONER REPORTS 
(Concluded from page 87) 

tions will be invited to attend meetings. 
In order to expedite the work of 
UNESCO an executive board of 18 mem- 
bers will be elected by the General Con- 
ference. It is expected that this board 
will show some geographical distribution 
and will be competent in education and in 
the arts, humanities and sciences. 

In addition to the executive board, a 
secretariat will be established with a 
director general and staff. Its offices will 
be located in Paris, which is the perma- 
nent seat of UNESCO. The meetings 
of the General Conference will be held in 
different cities over the world. 

The Commissioner stated that while 
the new organization will be attached to 
the United Nations Organization, it will 
have a high degree of freedom. 

Giving a brief history of the new 
agency, Doctor Stoddard explained that 
preliminary work was done at the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco. 
“Much credit for the idea,” he said, 
“should be given to the Chinese delega- 
tion. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS HEAR 


The program for the annual meeting of 
the New York State Association of Dis- 
trict Superintendents of Schools, held in 
Syracuse October 29th—31st, included one 
day devoted to reports and discussions of 
the study of the intermediate district for 
rural school supervision. Speakers in- 
cluded: Dr J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant 
Commissioner for Research, State Edu- 
cation Department; Dr Howard A. 
Dawson, director of rural service, Na- 
tional Education Association; Dr Shirley 
Cooper, associate in research, State Edu- 
cation Department; Dr Harry Smith, 
professor of education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity ; Clyde B. Myers, superintendent 
of the third supervisory district of 
Cayuga county; Dr Julian Butterworth, 
director of the study for New York State. 

A panel and forum discussion on the 


DISTRICT STUDY REPORT 


intermediate district was also held, with 
George Preston, superintendent of the 
fifth district of Otsego 
county, as chairman. 

The advisory committee for the study 
met in Albany October 16th for consid- 
eration of problems related to the assign- 
ment of functions of the proposed new 
unit, together with problems of reorgani- 
zation and the socio-economic area to be 
embraced by the unit. 

On October 24th, problems of financ- 
ing the proposed intermediate district 
were discussed by a subcommittee with 
Dr Paul Mort of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who has been re- 
tained as consultant. 

A progress report of the study was 
presented to the Council on Rural Edu- 
cation in Syracuse November 16th. 


supervisory 





SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMS SHOW IMPROVEMENT 


Health 


Although the shortage of physicians, 
nurses and dental hygiene teachers dur- 
ing the war has made administration of 
health service programs difficult, school 
administrators made more than the usual 
effort to safeguard the health of school 
children during 1944-45, according to 
statistics recently released by the Bureau 
of Health Service, State Education De- 
partment. 

Analysis of field reports shows that 
90.7 per cent of pupils registered in city 
schools were examined and of those found 
with defects, 66 per cent received recom- 
mended treatment. In village schools, 
95.2 per cent of the children were ex- 
amined and 69 per cent of the defects re- 
ceived treatment. These figures show a 
steady and consistent increase in the num- 
ber of school children receiving these 
services during the past two years. 

The importance of health service in the 
schools is emphasized in the following 
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statement by the Bureau of 
Service : 

The obligation of the State and of each local 
community for the health of its school children 
can not be lessened with the termination of war. 
Instead it remains in the forefront of services 
which must be strengthened and extended year 
by year to every school child. 

The health examination should be completed 
early in the school year so that prompt atten- 
tion can be concentrated on the follow-up to 
secure needed medical and dental care as well as 
educational adjustment to meet the individual 
needs of children. 

The shortage of physicians, nurses and dental 
hygiene teachers has made administration of 
the health service program much diffi- 
cult for superintendents and principals as well 
as for their health service staffs. These war 
conditions should improve as more and more 
professional personnel are released during this 
school year. School authorities should be alert 
to secure qualified personnel before they are 
employed by other professional agencies. 


more 
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GROUPS INDORSE SCHOLARSHIP PLAN 


Release of the publication, Scholarships 
To Meet the Needs of New York Youth 
for Higher Education, has aroused wide- 
spread interest in the Regents’ proposal 
to bring the state scholarship law up to 
date. Among those that have indorsed 
the plan are the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the State of New 
York and the New York State School 
Boards Association. 

Commenting on the plan in a speech 
delivered October 19th in Albany at a 
conference on local government services, 
Chancellor William J. Wallin of the 
Board of Regents said: 

Above the secondary level there is need 
for further opportunity for talented and 
promising boys and girls to attend a col- 
lege or university. Altogether too many 
can not go on with their education solely 
because their parents can not pay the cost. 
New York has no state university or uni- 
versities. Under the Regents’ Plan for 


Postwar Education, it is proposed that 
12,000 scholarships of $350 each per year 


shall be awarded annually, good for four 
years. To give state-wide opportunity 
these scholarships are to be allotted by 
assembly districts. 

While this scholarship proposal may 
seem extensive, it is not such in fact. It 
will care for only one out of ten graduates 
of our secondary schools, who in turn are 
only half of those who enter high school. 

Scholarships To Meet the Needs of 
New York State Youth was distributed 
widely over the State. Containing graphs 
and charts, the publication set forth the 
following facts supporting the Regents’ 
scholarship program: that New York is 
below the national average on youth 
attending college ; that in New York State 
students carry too large a share of the 
cost of their college education; that the 
State of New York makes the least effort 
to provide college opportunities, ranking 
48th among the states; that only 9 per 
cent of New York youth attending in 
their home state are normally accom- 
modated in state-supported colleges, which 
offer work in only a few fields; that col- 
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leges in New York depend greatly upon 
tuition and fees which many qualified 
students are unable to pay; that college 
students receive relatively little financial 
assistance from scholarships, employment 
and other forms of student aid now avail- 
able; that one-third of the high school 
graduates for college need financial aid. 


Other means of meeting the needs of 
youth for higher education suggested in 
the booklet include establishing a loan 
fund or building a state university. A 
loan fund is not considered the answer 
since there are already more funds avail- 
able than students care to borrow. A 
new state university, to supplement the 
specialist schools already operated by the 
State within private universities would 
cost $8000 per student to build and main- 
tenance would be about $1080 per student. 
The conclusion reached is that the pro- 
posed scholarship program would be the 
most economical way for the State to con- 
tribute a larger share to the cost of higher 
education than is now being done. 


——— 


MODEL CLASSROOM 


A “classroom of tomorrow,” designed 
to bring to education the most modern 
functional use of industrial and scientific 
achievement, was dedicated by New York 
University and the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, Inc., in a formal ceremony 
November 8th. Located in the East 
Building of New York University, the 
model classroom houses the seminar of 
the university’s Institute on Postwar Re- 
construction. 

The room contains comfortable tables, 
chairs and draperies under modern light- 
ing. A special library of books and 
periodicals immediately accessible to 
pupils has been provided. The model 
room is also equipped with projection and 
recording apparatus for the effective use 
of motion pictures, slides, charts and 
graphs as a visual aid to instruction. 
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MANY VETERANS ATTENDING COLLEGE 


Statistics on college enrolment in New 
York State, released by Dr John S. 
Allen, Director of the Division of Higher 
Education, State Education Department, 
show a large increase in the number of 
veterans attending college, the largest en- 
rolment of women in college in the history 
of the State and a large decrease in medi- 
cal school enrolment. 

As of November 3, 1945, there were 
more than 13,700 veterans enrolled in the 
94 colleges, universities and junior col- 
leges in the State. This was an increase 
of 385 per cent over the 2811 veterans 
enrolled in the colleges in November 
1944, 

“Since there were about one million 
men in the armed services from New 
York State, this means that about 1.4 
per cent are now continuing their educa- 
tion at the college level,” Doctor Allen 
explained. “This does not include the 
veterans who are attending high schools, 
vocational schools and other special 
schools not included in the category of 
college or junior colleges.” 

Since the Army is now separating New 
York State men at the rate of 4000 a day, 
Doctor Allen predicts that the number 
of veterans enrolled in colleges alone 
should be much larger next spring and 
summer than it is now. 

The total number of men in college 
this year is 54,786, an increase of 15 per 
cent over last year. 

The number of women in the colleges 
this fall is 84,707, as compared with 
84.630 a year ago and 82,281 in the fall 
of 1943. A large gain in women’s enrol- 
ment took place a year ago, but the num- 
ber this year is the highest enrolment of 
women in the history of higher education 
in New York State. 

Medical school enrolment in the State 
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has decreased 17 per cent from last year. 
“The loss in medical school enrolment is 
a fact which has serious social implica- 
tions,” said Doctor Allen. “ The return 
of physicians from the armed services will 
not be a complete solution to our needs 
for medical care since the country has 
never had an adequate supply of doctors.” 

Of the grand total of 139,490 students 
in college, only 69,320 are full-time stu- 
dents and candidates for degrees. This 
is a decrease of 7 per cent from last year 
and is considerably lower than the maxi- 
mum enrolment in 1941 of 102,407 full- 
time students were candidates for 
degrees. 


who 


The following table indicates the enrol- 
ment in each of several fields of study 
and indicates the percentage gain or de- 
crease as compared to last year: 


Arts and sciences — undergradu- 


2 


a 
Arts and sciences — graduate... 2 978 
Business administration 500 
Dentistry 904 
Education 441 
Engineering 346 
Forestry 185 
Law 138 
Medicine 471 
Pharmacy 642 
Theology 891 
Social work ... 900 
Nursing 402 


Irene Patterson, formerly of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, has been appointed 
instructor in adult education in the State 


College of Home Economics and the 
School of Education, Cornell University. 
Miss Patterson will correlate her program 
in adult education and homemaking with 
that of the Bureau of Home Economics 
Education, State Education Department. 
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FATHER GANNON HEADS COLLEGE GROUP 


The Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the State of New York held 
a one-day session October 22d in Albany. 
The following were elected officers : presi- 
dent, the Rev. Robert I. Gannon S. J., 
president of Fordham University ; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Dr John M. Potter, presi- 
dent of Hobart and William Smith col- 
leges. 

In addition to the officers, the follow- 
ing are members of the executive com- 
mittee: Dr Edmund E. Day, president of 
Cornell University ; Dr William P. Tolley, 
chancellor of Syracuse University; Dr 
Charles W. Hunt, president of Oneonta 
State Teachers College ; Dr Paul Klapper, 
president of Queens College; Dr Everett 
N. Case, president of Colgate University. 

Delegates from 84 colleges and uni- 
versities of the State attended. 

Speakers included Dr J. Hillis Miller, 
Associate Commissioner for Higher Edu- 
cation of the State Education Department, 


who discussed state aid to colleges and the 
establishment of new institutes of applied 
arts and sciences; John H. Finley jr, 
Harvard University faculty member, who 
outlined Harvard’s plan to offer broader 
courses in arts and sciences; William G. 
Avirett, education editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, who discussed the 
plan further; Dr Eugene N. Anderson, 
assistant chief of the United States State 
cultural co- 
the London 


Department’s division of 
operation, who discussed 
conference on education; Dr John §S. 
Allen, Director of the Division of Higher 
Education, who spoke on the education 
of veterans.at the college level. 

The association indorsed the plan of 
the Board of Regents to create 12,000 
state scholarships for college students at 
$350 each and authorized formation of 
a committee to confer with the Regents 
to secure “an equitable application” of 
the plan. 





SCHOHARIE BOARD MEMBERS MEET 
William D. 
of Cobleskill and William F. Spencer of 
Middleburg. 

A musical program was also presented 
including the singing of “Dreaming of 


In place of formal speeches, the Scho- 
harie County School Boards Association 
at its November 13th meeting conducted 
four panels, each with one or more repre- 
sentatives from the boards of education 
in the central schools at Sharon, Cobles- 
kill, Richmondville, Jefferson, Gilboa, 
Middleburg, Schoharie and from Berne- 
Knox in the neighboring part of Albany 
county. Burton H. Belknap of the Edu- 
cation Department acted as consultant to 
the panels. 

An attractive program, the cover of 
which bore a map of the county, was 
distributed by the two district superin- 
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tendents of schools, Aker 


Old Schoharie,” composed by Superin- 
tendent Aker and Randall N. Saunders, 
formerly of the State Education Depart- 
ment. This composition was written in 
1937. 

Walter Vroman of Gilboa is president 
of the County Association of School 
Boards, Wilmer Smith of Richmondville 
is vice president and Samuel Scranton jr 
of Schoharie is secretary-treasurer. 
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REGENTS AMEND CHARTER OF COLLEGE 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
in Albany November 16th approved an 
amendment to the charter of the Rabbi 
Isaac Elchanan Theological Seminary 
and Yeshiva College, New York City. 
The new provision changes the name of 
the institution to Yeshiva University and 
authorizes the awarding of the degrees of 
bachelor of religious education, master of 
religious education, master of science, 
bachelor of Hebrew literature, master of 
Hebrew literature and doctor of philoso- 
phy following the completion of courses 
approved by the State Education Depart- 
ment. 

A provisional charter was granted in- 
corporating the Saratoga Springs Free 
Library, Inc. 

The Regents approved the appointment 
of William de Neergaard, Brooklyn, to 
the Board of Pharmacy to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of William C. 
Anderson, also of Brooklyn. 

The Regents appointed Newell L. 
Nussbaumer, Buffalo, a member of the 
State Board of Examiners of Professional 
Engineers and Land Surveyors for a 
three-year term to succeed Norman R. 
Gibson, Buffalo, whose term expired July 
31, 1945. 

The following reappointments to ad- 
visory boards, each for a term of five 
years beginning October 1, 1945, were 
approved: E. R. Eastman, Ithaca, to the 
Agricultural Education Council; Edward 
W. Edwards, Albany, to Industrial Edu- 
cation Council; Raymond J. Knoeppel, 
New York, to Physically Handicapped 
Children’s Council. 

The Regents approved changes in the 
names of the following schools: Arkport 
Union School, Arkport, to Arkport Cen- 
tral School ; Hartford High School, Hart- 
ford, to Hartford Central School; John 
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G. Borden High School, Wallkill, to 
Wallkill Central School; Mary Immacu- 
late Seraphicate, Garrison, to Glenclyffe 
High School; Middleport High School, 
Middleport, to Royalton-Hartland Cen- 
tral School. 

Junior High School No. 47 (School 
for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing), New 
York, was admitted to The University of 
the State of New York as a registered 
junior high school. 


MARINE SCHOOL HEAD 


The Board of Regents on November 
16th approved the appointment of Vice 
Admiral Herbert F. Leary as superin- 
tendent of the New York State Maritime 
Academy, Fort Schuyler. He replaces 
Vice Admiral Thomas T. Craven, who 
will retire as of December 31st after four 
years of service to the academy. 

Vice Admiral Leary was graduated 
from the United States Naval Academy 
at Annapolis in 1905. For his service 
during World War I he was awarded the 
Navy Cross. 

At the outbreak of World War II he 
assumed command of the combined naval 
forces of the Australian-New Zealand 
area. On April 24, 1942, he became com- 
mander, United States Naval Forces, 
Southwest Pacific. For service in that 
assignment he was awarded the Legion 
of Merit. 

Upon detachment from duty in the 
Pacific Fleet on April 18, 1943, he be- 
came commandant, Fifth Naval District, 
Norfolk, Va. At present he is com- 
mander, Eastern Sea Frontier. 
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TWO MEN HONORED BY REGENTS DIE 


The death of two of the small group 
of distinguished persons upon whom The 
University of the State of New York has 
conferred honorary degrees was reported 
to the Board of Regents by Acting Com- 
missioner Lewis A. Wilson on November 
16th. They are Dr John Campbell Mer- 
riam and Dr James Earl Russell. The 
Regents adopted resolutions of regret 
and of appreciation for the services of 
these two men. 

Reporting their deaths, Doctor Wilson 
said : 


Death of John Campbell Merriam 


On October 30, 1945, Dr John Camp- 
bell Merriam, paleontologist and president 
emeritus of Carnegie Institute, died in 
Oakland, Calif. Doctor Merriam received 
the honorary degree of doctor of science 
from The University of the State of New 
York at its 73d Convocation in 1937. As 
administrator of the $32,000,000 research 
institution founded by Andrew Carnegie, 
he supervised the Mount Wilson Ob- 
servatory, the outposts of plant biology 
across the entire continent, its coastal 
laboratory on the Pacific coast, desert 
laboratory in Arizona, alpine laboratory 
in Nevada, nutrition laboratory in Bos- 
ton, marine biological station in the Gulf 
of Mexico, archeological studies in Yuca- 
tan and Guatemala, and all the other 
projects of the far-flung research organi- 
zation he headed. His publications were 
numbered in the hundreds. He was a 
member of technical societies in this 
country and abroad. His contributions 
to the knowledge of prehistoric America 
are still fundamental in the study of the 
subject. He was one of this country’s 
honored scientists. 


Death of James Earl Russell 


On November 4, 1945, James Earl 
Russell, dean emeritus of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, died at the age 
of 81 years. In 1927 the degree of doctor 
of letters, honoris causa, was conferred 
upon Doctor Russell by The University 
of the State of New York. He received 
the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
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the University of Leipzig in 1894. He 
served as professor of philosophy and 
pedagogy at the University of Colorado 
from 1894 to 1897, when he was ap- 
pointed dean and professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He developed this institution 
from a small private training school to 
what is probably the largest school of 
education in the world. Doctor Russell's 
published writings include The Exten- 
sion of University Teaching in England 
and America, German High Schools, 
Trend in American Education, and 
Founding Teachers College. In present- 
ing him for the honorary degree, Doctor 
Suzzallo said: “I voice the solemn ap- 
praisals of a great profession in words 
of affectionate appreciation, unavoidable 
in a representative who has served a great 
man as a colleague, when I say, there is 
no one in this audience, as there is no one 
in the American teaching profession, who 
remains untouched by the influence of his 
work.” 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT 


Arthur J. Crowley, president of the 
board of education in Hastings upon 
Hudson, and also president of the New 
York State School Boards Association, 
recently received another honor when he 
was elected president of the National 
Council of School Boards Association 
November 12th in Springfield, Ill. 


POSTWAR BOOK LISTS, 


The Library of Congress has issued 
two bibliographies of interest to librarians 
entitled Postwar Problems, A Current 
List of U. S. Government Publications, 
January-March 1945, which will be sup- 
plemented from time to time, and Demob- 
ilization. Libraries may obtain the pub- 
lications free on application to the 
Information and Publications Office, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
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EXCESS QUOTA FUND FOR HOMEMAKING 


Boards of education maintaining voca- 
tional programs in homemaking have 
received checks for funds, some of which 
were designated as the vocational home- 
making excess quota fund. These funds 
have been sent during the past seven 


years. Because of a change suggested by 


the United States Office of Education, 
in transferring moneys to the State, this 
year the allotment is somewhat larger than 


usual. Next year it will be paid on the 
same basis as in former years. 

The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation recommends that these funds be 
used to strengthen and extend homemak- 
ing departments and has prepared the 
following suggestions of ways in which 
the money may be used: 

1 To pay the salary of a qualified 
teacher in homemaking to teach classes in 
homemaking to adults or young people 
out of school. These classes may be held 
during the day or at night. The day 
homemaking teacher may teach these 
classes and be paid by this excess quota 
fund in full, provided she teaches them 
outside of her regular day homemaking 
teaching, for which she is paid by the 
board of education. There is no 50 per 
cent reimbursement from federal funds 
on the use of the excess quota funds 
for this. 

2 To pay the expenses of the home- 
making teacher to attend a curriculum 
workshop held in the summer session of 


1946 


3 To pay for transportation of the 
teacher for visiting homes 

4 To pay expenses of the teacher to 
travel to a county leader conference called 
by the Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation or to an approved workshop of 
county leaders to be held during the 
summer of 1946 

5 To pay the salary of a part-time 
qualified home economics teacher for a 
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part of a day, week or year to make the 
home economics program available to 
more boys and girls by adding classes in 
seventh and eighth grades or giving addi- 
tional time to work in these grades or to 
assist the regular home economics teacher 
in supervising and managing the school 
lunch 

6 To pay the traveling expenses of the 
teacher to attend conferences with the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education 
in Albany and to attend state-wide or 
regional meetings called by the Bureau 

7 To pay for some routine work, such 
as working on school records, in the 
cafeteria, supervising study halls etc., 
which the teacher now does, in order to 
free her time for more concentrated work 
on the vocational program than is now 
possible. This freed time could be used 
in a variety of ways to improve the 
effectiveness of the vocational work in 
relation to home life, such as conferring 
with pupils during the school hours on 
home projects or home problems; con- 
ferring with parents on pupils’ home 
projects, visiting pupils’ homes, making 
more careful and useful records of pupils’ 
needs and progress on the use of these 
needs discovered through home visits and 
home findings; planning and evaluating 
units of work, working more frequently 
with the advisory committee etc. 


EMPLOYMENT STUDY 


Superintendent A. W. Miller of Glens 
Falls recently released a report on a study 
of employment opportunities in the city 
and surrounding area. The survey, con- 
ducted by W. H. Robinson, director of 
vocational education, includes recom- 
mendations for future expansion of the 
program of vocational education. 
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FUTURE FARMERS OFFERED AWARDS 


The Bureau of Agricultural Education 
in cooperation with national and _ state 
organizations and corporations has spon- 
sored for a number of years a series of 
awards as a means of encouraging young 
men studying agriculture to expend maxi- 
mum effort in achieving the goals that 
have been set up for the Future Farmers 
of America, the national organization of 
youth studying agriculture in the public 
schools. 

The Future Farmer Foundation gives 
awards for a speaking contest, for the 
outstanding Empire Farmer candidate, 
for achievement in farm mechanics, home 
and farm electrification, chick rearing and 
proficiency in dairy herd improvement. 
The Sears Roebuck Foundation offers a 
sum of money for Empire Farmer candi- 
dates in the superior group and the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad has made a sum 
available for F. F. A. chapter contests. 

Another railroad, the New York Cen- 
tral, offers four $25 Victory bonds as 


special awards to Empire Farmer candi- 


dates. In normal times this award was 
transportation to the national meeting of 


the F. F. A. in Kansas City. The New 


York Poultry Improvement Cooperative 
gives a number of day-old chicks as prizes 
in the F. F. A. chick-rearing contest and 
the National Future Farmers Association 
gives the American Farmer Award, which 
is the highest award for proficiency and 
achievement for Future Farmer mem- 
bers. 

The American Agriculturist offers an 
annual award of medals to two Empire 
Farmer candidates for superior accom- 
plishments. For the past 20 years the 
Dairymen’s League has offered a sum of 
money to be awarded in the dairy herd 
improvement contest. 

The entire group of awards offered to 
members of the F. F. A. is intended to 
develop competent and aggressive leader- 
ship among members, to create and nur- 
ture a love of country life and to 
strengthen the confidence of farm youth 
in themselves, in their work and in the 
improvement of the farm home and its 
surroundings. Each year the awards are 
presented at appropriate ceremonies in 
order to lend dignity and significance to 
the competitive features of the total pro- 
gram. 





FOOD PRESERVATION 


A food preservation course has been 
established at the New York State Agri- 
cultural and Technical Institute at Mor- 
risville to train young men for positions 
in the canning, freezing and dehydration 
industries of New York State. The 
course is two years in length and includes 
supervised employment in the canning 
field between the first and second year’s 
work. It was planned by members of the 
Association of New York State Canners 
and established at their request. 
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TRAINING APPRENTICES 


During the past school year the board 
of education of White Plains has con- 
ducted a series of conferences of employ- 
ers and representatives of organized labor 
in an effort to determine the needs for 
extension of the program of vocational 
education. As a direct result of these 
conferences, a series of evening courses 
has been organized for apprentices in the 
electrical trades. Similar courses are 
being organized for members of the 
plumbers’ union. 
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SCHOOL TRAINS FOR SEMISKILLED JOBS 


Teachers at the Paul Revere Trade 
School in Rochester, which offers train- 
ing in the work of semiskilled occupations 
for boys who normally would not com- 
plete high school, have developed topical 
outlines of the courses of study offered at 
the school. These outlines are considered 
a valuable contribution to the education 
of pupils of less than normal aptitude and 
intelligence and offer a step forward in 
the program of education for less gifted 
pupils. 

Pupils enrolled in these courses are 
chosen from those whose work indicates 
lack of the aptitudes or interest necessary 
to complete the work of a comprehensive 
high school or from those who do not 
exhibit the ability to develop a high de- 
gree of skill necessary for success in an 
industrial high school course. 

Training for occupational life is given 
in 12 shops, offering a wide range of 
opportunity for selection of type of work. 
The training covers grades 6 through 9. 
Shopwork is taught three hours of the 
six-hour day. The remaining three hours 
each day is devoted to the classroom sub- 


ject and this time is divided between two 
main areas of study: social relations and 
materials of industry. The work in social 
relations takes the place of English and 
social studies in the usual school curricu- 
lum. The course in materials for indus- 
try includes the basic mathematics which 
all pupils need to know, as well as the 
basic mathematical processes applied to 
the work of the occupations for which 
training is offered. 

Pupils are also taught communication 
skills, including oral and written direc- 
tions, use of the telephone, applications 
for employment, making reports and let- 
ter writing. They also learn about recre- 
ational facilities of a city, the use of the 
post office, the function of the public em- 
ployment service, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, social security and child labor laws. 

Time is also devoted to the basic facts 
of general science and the production, use 
and properties of materials used in manu- 
facturing, the principles of simple ma- 
chines, the elements of electricity and 


chemistry, and the use and reading of 
blueprints. 





NAMED DEAN 


Dr Thomas Henry Carroll has been 
appointed dean of the College of Business 
Administration at Syracuse University. 
He succeeds Dr Charles Lee Raper, who 
retired September 1, 1943. Vice Chan- 
cellor Finla G. Crawford has been serving 
as acting dean. 

Doctor Carroll became assistant dean 
of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Harvard University in 
1939 and was granted a military leave of 
absence in September 1942 to enter active 
naval duty. He was recently released 
from service and holds the reserve rank 
of lieutenant commander. He will assume 
his duties at Syracuse January Ist. 
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MUSEUM EXHIBIT 

Five species of birds which were once 
native of New York State but which are 
now extinct in this region, are featured 
in a new exhibit which has been installed 
in the Hall of Zoology in the State Mu- 
seum. The passenger pigeon, the Caro- 
lina paroquet, the trumpeter swan, the 
Labrador duck and the heath hen are 
shown in separate exhibit units. Each 
unit has interior lighting and a_back- 
ground of appropriately colored textiles. 
According to Dr Carl E. Guthe, Director 
of the State Museum, this exhibit is the 
first of many attractive educational ex- 
hibits which are being planned for instal- 
lation in the Museum. 
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State Museum 





MUSEUM AIDS STUDENTS 


The New York State Museum gave 
special help to students of the State in 
two instances during November. On 
one occasion, a group of 88 students of 
Dr T. G. Standing’s sociology classes at 
State College for Teachers, Albany, 
visited the Museum to observe the six 
life-size Iroquois groups, in connection 
with their studies of comparative cultures. 
The group was divided into four sections, 
each of which spent a class period study- 
ing the Indian exhibits, which were used 
for illustration by Dr Carl E. Guthe, 
Director of the Museum, in explaining to 
the class the way of life of the Iroquois. 

Also during November the Museum 
lent a collection of 48 mounted specimens 
of birds and small animals, most of which 
are native to New York State, to the 
museum of the Amsterdam public 
schools. These materials will be used for 
the instruction of school classes which 
regularly visit the museum in Amster- 
dam. Walter Elwood is supervisor of 
the visual and nature education depart- 
ment and director of the Amsterdam 
museum. 


GIFTS TO MUSEUM 


The New York State Museum recently 
received as gifts a set of 62 pieces of light 


blue Staffordshire china and a framed 
needlework memorial, donated by Rich- 
ard H. Staats of Hopewell Junction. 

The china, 
known as “Garden Scenery,” 
merly owned by Mr Staats’ great-grand- 
parents, Cornelius and Deborah Beekman. 
The needlework memorial, which is done 
in black silk thread on a white silk back- 
ground, was made by one of Mr Staats’ 
ancestors in 1803 or 1804. 


bears the design 
was for- 


which 
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FIELD TRIP BY PLANE 


An airplane was used for the first time 
recently by the State Science Service in 
conducting field research. Dr Rousseau 
H. Flower, assistant state paleontologist, 
applied air observation as an aid in the 
geological mapping of the limestone belt 
directly east of Fort Ann. 

“The length of time usually needed 
for ground observations is greatly short- 
ened by the use of an airplane,” Doctor 
Flower stated. “Since the Fort Ann 
region is made up of limestones and dolo- 
mites which under exposure weather to 
light greys and yellows, it was possible to 
follow the formations from the air. In one 
case, half an hour in the air was sufficient 
to get information which would have 
taken several weeks of labor on the 
ground to secure. 

“ Aerial photographs have been previ- 
ously used as a basis of many of the newer 
topographic maps, as well as for the geo- 
logical mapping of regions by the federal 
and other surveys,” he explained. 

The State Science Service was created 
last spring by an amendment to the Edu- 
cation Law. Headed by Dr Carl E. 
Guthe, Director of the State Museum, 
and staffed by the scientists of the State 
Museum, it aims to be a clearinghouse 
and advisory center to which all inter- 
ested persons may turn to secure impar- 
tial scientific information. 


SCOUTS HONOR WITTER 


For outstanding service to boyhood 
during the past 15 years Robert E. Wit- 
ter, principal of Friendship Central 
School, recently received the Silver 
Beaver award by the Seneca Council, Boy 
Scouts of America. Seneca Council in- 
cludes Allegany and Cattaraugus counties. 
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DIRECTOR SEES LIBRARY'S ROLE EXPANDING 








f 


Dr Charles F. Gosnell 


To extend and expand the influence of 
the New York State Library throughout 
the State and the world is the aim of 
Dr Charles Francis Gosnell, who assumed 
his duties as State Librarian September 
Ist. 

Doctor Gosnell predicts that in the 
postwar world libraries will have increas- 
ing responsibilities in keeping the public 
abreast of momentous new developments. 
In this public service, the State Library, 
as a central storehouse and distributing 
agency of reference and other books, will 
have an important role, he believes. 

Doctor Gosnell is a graduate of the 
University of Rochester, where he re- 
ceived the bachelor of arts degree in 1930. 
He was graduated from the School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, 
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with a bachelor of science degree in 1932 
and received a master’s degree from the 
same institution in 1937. In 1934 he 
received a certificate from the Centro de 
Estudios Historicos, Madrid, Spain. He 
received the doctor of philosophy degree 
from New York University in 1943. 

After serving as assistant in the Uni- 
versity of Rochester Library from 1927 
to 1931, during which time he was a 
special correspondent for the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, Doctor Gosnell 
became a reference assistant in the New 
York Public Library, which position he 
held until 1937. In 1934, through the 
Institute of International Education, he 
went to Madrid, Spain, where he was a 
special consultant in the Department of 
Bibliography, Centro de Estudios Histor- 
icos. In 1937 he became assistant li- 
brarian in Queens College, advancing to 
associate librarian in 1941, and librarian 
in 1945. He was also associate professor 
of the School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University. 

He is a life member and a member of 
the Council of the American Library 
Association. He was president of the 
Queens College Chapter, American As- 
sociation of University Professors and is 
also associated with many other profes- 
sional organizations. He is the author of 
many books and pamphlets including 
articles on the libraries of Spain and 
library cooperation with Latin America, 
50 book reviews and many official reports. 

The new State Librarian is 36 years 
old. He is married and has two daughters. 

He succeeded Joseph Gavit, who has 
been acting State Librarian the 
resignation of Dr Robert W. G. Vail, 
who left the position of State Librarian 
August 31, 1944, to become director of 
the New York Historical Society. 


since 
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APPOINTED SUPERVISOR 


Dr John W. Paige, formerly of the 
Division of Research, has been appointed 
to the position of supervisor in the Di- 
vision of Professional Education. In this 
new position he will assist Horace L. 
Field, Chief of the Bureau of Qualifying 
Certificates and Professional Examina- 
tions. 

Doctor Paige came to the State Edu- 
cation Department in 1943 from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. As_ research 
assistant he has been engaged in studies 
in the field of higher education. 

A graduate of the University of Min- 
nesota from which he received the degrees 
of bachelor of arts, 1937; master of arts, 
1938, and doctor of philosophy, 1940, 
Doctor Paige majored in school adminis- 
tration and had extensive work in princi- 
ples of measurement and _ statistical 
methods. He assisted Dr Leo J. Brueck- 
ner, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who conducted the 
testing program in the Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in New York State, served as 
an assistant research worker in the exten- 
sion division of the University of Minne- 
sota and in the guidance and personnel 
work of the general college of the uni- 
versity. He taught in the University of 
Saskatchewan and in the University of 
Minnesota. 


MARCH OF DIMES 


Education helped a great deal in the 
fight against poliomyelitis last year, the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis states. The National Foundation con- 
ducted an educational campaign through 
the press, radio and motion pictures, to 
broaden public knowledge of the disease. 
In the schools, teachers did educational 
work among pupils, teaching them about 
poliomyelitis. 

The 1946 March of Dimes will be held 
January 14th—31st. 
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ALLEN WRITES BOOK 


“ Astronomy: What Everyone Should 
Know,” a new book by Dr John S. Allen, 
Director of the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation of the State Education Department, 
has just been published. It is the third 
in a series of “ What Everyone Should 
Know ” books published by the Bobbs- 
Merrill company. 

A layman’s approach to the science of 
astronomy, Doctor Allen’s book discusses 
the solar system, the constellations of the 
zodiac, the use of the telescope, falling 
stars and many other related subjects. In 
a nontechnical narrative, Doctor Allen 
also describes the moon, meteors, meteor- 
ites and comets. The last section of the 
book is devoted to an imaginary rocket 
trip through space. The book is illus- 
trated with diagrams, cartoons and hali- 
tones. 

Doctor Allen is a former teacher of 
astronomy and celestial navigation and 
co-author of Atoms, Rocks and Galaxies 
and author of many articles and mono- 
graphs. He is coordinator of veterans 
affairs in the Education Department. 


HISTORY AWARD 


The Sullivan County Record, published 
in Jeffersonville, was recently awarded 
first prize in the 1945 annual newspaper 
contest conducted by the New York State 
Historical Association in Cooperstown 
for the best series of articles published on 
state, county and local history in any 
weekly newspaper in the State. The prize- 
winning articles were written by Charles 
S. Hick, historian of the town of Calli- 
coon. The Sullivan County Record also 
won this award in 1943. 

The Yorktown Herald, published at 
Yorktown Heights, received honorable 
mention. 
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HAMILTON PRESIDENT 


Lieutenant David Worcester, U. S. 
N. R., has been appointed president of 
Hamilton College. He succeeds Dr W. 
H. Cowley, who resigned. 

Lieutenant Worcester attended Harvard 
University and Hobart College, receiving 
the bachelor of arts degree from the 
latter institution. In 1930 he returned to 
Harvard University, where he received 
the master of arts and doctor of phil- 
osophy degrees. After teaching for ten 
years at Harvard, in 1941 he became 
chairman of the English department at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. He left there to enter the Navy. 

During the war he was stationed at the 
Naval Air Combat Intelligence School, 
Quonset Point, R. I., which he helped 
He also worked on the project 
the German submarine 


organize. 
of combating 
menace. 


BASIC ENGLISH STUDY 


An experiment in the use of Basic 
English in teaching adult beginners in 
English was conducted in the evening 
high schools of New York City during 


the school year 1944-45. English classes 
in 12 evening elementary schools were 
divided into two sections, the Basic sec- 
tion and Control section. 

Results of the experiment revealed 
generally that the Basic group was 
favored over the Control group, indicat- 
ing that the Basic English method has 
merit. 


——_Q———_- 


An endowment fund of $2,153,954 has 
been established for a neuro-psychiatric 
clinic at the School of Medicine and 
Dentistry of the University of Rochester. 
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PRINCIPALS WILL MEET 


The annual Christmas conference of 
the New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary Principals will be held December 
26th-28th in Syracuse. Theme of the con- 
ference will be “ Schools for a World at 
Peace.” 

The program for the evening of De- 
cember 26th will be a discussion of Cur- 
riculum Problems of Elementary Educa- 
tion in a World at Peace, by a board, of 
which Dr Frederick J. Moffitt, Chief of 
the Bureau of Instructional Supervision, 
is chairman. On December 27th the 
morning session will be devoted to a panel 
discussion of Basic Concepts for Cur- 
riculum Revision for a World at Peace. 
The afternoon session will include a dis- 
cussion of problems and policies of labor 
and management. 

On December 28th the program will 
feature a discussion of Problems of Ad- 
ministration and Supervision of Elemen- 
tary Schools in a World at Peace by a 
board headed by Dr William E. Young, 
Director of the Division of Elementary 
Education, State Education Department. 
The annual business meeting will end the 
activities of the conference. 


BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 

Officers elected by the Business Edu- 
cation Association of the State of New 
York at its meeting October 12th—13th in 
Syracuse are: president, Arthur B. 
Backensto of Troy Business College, 
Troy ; vice president, Charles A. Robert- 
son of Westchester Commercial School, 
New Rochelle; secretary, Mildred Alli- 
son of Monroe Secretarial School, New 
York City; treasurer, George Wolf of 
Bird’s Business Institute, New York 
City. 
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ANKENBRAND DIES 


Dr William Ward Ankenbrand, super- 
intendent of schools in Yonkers for eight 
years until his resignation in August, died 
suddenly November 8th, in Ridgewood, 
N. J., where he had just begun his third 
month in his new position as superin- 
tendent of the Ridgewood schools. 

A native of Ambler, Pa., Doctor 
Ankenbrand received the bachelor of arts 
degree from Marietta College, the master 
of arts degree from the University of 
Ohio and doctor of philosophy degree 
from New York University. He came 
to New York State in 1937 from the 
superintendency in Rockford, IIl., after 14 
years’ experience as teacher, principal 
and superintendent in Ohio and Illinois 
schools and two years’ experience as a 
member of the faculty of the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College. 

William R. Williams, who has served 
in the various public school systems of 
Westchester county for 49 years, was ap- 
pointed in August to succeed Doctor 
Ankenbrand as _ superintendent in 
Yonkers. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


The Consumer Education Study of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals has prepared two new units 
in the Consumer Education Series. They 
are Time on Your Hands, which presents 
a program of action for the student to 
learn how to build new recreational in- 
terests and skills, and Investing in Your- 
self by Ruth Strang, professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The latter publication is con- 
cerned with guidance. 

Each unit costs 25 cents a copy, with 
discounts up to one-third for quantity. 
They may be secured from Consumer 
Education Study, National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 1201 16th 
st. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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HALL OF FAME 


Booker T. Washington, Thomas Paine, 
Walter Reed and Sidney Lanier have 
been elected to the Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans on the campus of New 
York University in the tenth five-year 
election, Dr James Rowland Angell, di- 
rector, announced recently. 

The four famous men were chosen by 
a vote of 93 distinguished men and women 
from every state who comprise the Col- 
lege of Electors from a field of 130 
candidates nominated by the public. The 
election brings to 77 the number of 
historical figures chosen for the honor 
of a place in the Hall of Fame since it 
was founded in 1900 by the late Chancel- 
lor Henry Mitchell MacCracken. 


WILL HONOR PRINCIPAL 


Dr Charles H. Vosburgh, principal of 
Jamaica High School, will be honored at 
a testimonial dinner to be held in Febru- 
ary, in recognition of almost 50 years of 
service which he has given to Jamaica 
schools. Doctor Vosburgh went to 
Jamaica High School in 1896 as a chem- 
istry teacher and became principal of the 


school in 1919. 


ROPE APPOINTED 


Dr Frederick T. Rope has been ap- 
pointed educational director of the Public 
Education Association, New York City. 
Doctor Rope was a member of the staff 
of the State Education Department from 
November 1940 to October 1943, when he 
left to enter the Navy. He served for two 
years as an administrative officer in the 
Naval Air Technical Training Command. 
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STUDY MADE OF ALIENS 


A survey of all aliens residing in 
Schenectady city and county was recently 
completed by Joseph Czyzewski, director 
of adult education in Schenectady. Mr 
Czyzewski conducted the study through 
the federal registration of aliens which 
for that area numbered 4500. He was 
assisted by volunteer workers of the Office 
of Civilian Mobilization and Girl Scouts 
in the huge task of making a card file of 
the entire federal registration and check- 
ing it against the file in the county clerk’s 
office. 

The persons who had recently become 
citizens were separated from the others, 
and letters explaining Schenectady’s 
program of education for citizenship and 
urging them to register in adult classes 
were sent to all remaining aliens between 
the ages of 18 and 60. Letters sent to 
the two largest nationality groups, Italian 
and Polish, were written in their native 
languages. 

The survey showed that a large number 
of aliens in the area are over 60 years 
of age and that there are 35 aliens under 
18 years of age. 

Letters were also sent to some 300 
different organizations suggesting to them 
the possibility of organizing classes for 
their members. Some 400 letters were 
also sent to persons who in the past few 
years became citizens, urging them to 
become active citizens and to learn more 
about American democracy and govern- 
ment. 


——_O0———_ 


FRENCH RETURNS 


Lieutenant Albert E. French, U. S. N., 
has recently been released and has re- 
turned to his former position as director 
of vocational education for the city of 
Elmira. During his absence his duties 
were taken over by David W. Allee, who 
is now working in Albany on the study 
of curriculums for the proposed institutes 
of applied arts and sciences. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the New York 
State School Boards Association was 
held October 21st-23d in Syracuse. The 
following officers for 1945-46 were 
elected: president, Arthur J. Crowley, 
president of the Hastings upon Hudson 
board of education; vice president, city 
section, Dr George B. Atwater, Auburn; 
vice president, village section, Clifton B. 
Smith, Freeport; vice president, central 
section, Peter G. Schumacher, Cohocton ; 
vice president, rural section, Dr George 
E. Davis, Floral Park; treasurer, Dr 
Clyde B. Moore, Ithaca. 

District chairmen are: J. Robert 
Chalmers, Williamsville; H. Roy Orton, 
Camden; Cyrus M. Higley, Norwich; 
George D. Ryder, Cobleskill; Mrs Mary 
K. Brod, New Rochelle; Hugo Platte, 
Malverne. 

Resolutions adopted by the association 
included the following: 

Pledging support in the part education 
will play in peacetime America and urg- 
ing the appointment of an outstanding 
educator to the peace table 

Favoring the fiscal independence of 
school boards 

Urging the study of the United Nations 
charter by school trustees and_ school 
pupils and the establishment of an inter- 
national educational organization 

Indorsing the Regents plan for the 
creation of 12,000 scholarships at $350 a 
year for high school graduates 

Urging the executive committee, in co- 
operation with the State Education De- 
partment, to take appropriate action to 
secure surplus war materials for all the 
schools of the State. 


0 


ELECTRONICS CLASSES 


As a result of interest stimulated dur- 
ing the war production training program, 
the board of education of Binghamton is 
conducting eight classes in industrial 
electronics. 
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BOOK-LIST OF READING FOR DEMOCRACY 


The 1945-46 Reading for Democracy, 
Books for Young Americans list, pub- 
lished by the Chicago Round Table of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, is introduced by a foreword writ- 
ten by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. The 
list, which is available free from the 
Chicago Round Table of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 203 
N. Wabash avenue, Chicago 1, includes 
the following children’s and young 
people’s books: 

For Older Readers 

New Broome Experiment, by Adam Allen 

Haym Salomon; Son of Liberty, by Howard 
Fast 

All-American, by John R. Tunis 

The Moved Outers, by Florence Crannell 
Means 

Dr George Washington Carver, Scientist, by 
Shirley Graham and George D. Lipscomb 

The Great Tradition, by Marjorie Hill Allee 

Men Are Brothers, by Eva Taylor 


Sinister Island Squadron, by Frederic Nel- 
son Litten 

We Have Tomorrow, by Arna Bontemps 

Keystone Kids, by John R. Tunis 

Lone Journey, by Jeanette Eaton 


For Intermediate Readers 

One God, by Florence Mary Fitch 

The Hundred Dresses, by Eleanor Estes 

Melindy’s Medal, by Georgene Faulkner and 
John Becker 

The Singing Tree, by Kate Seredy 

Democracy, by Ryliss and Omar Goslin 

Told under the Stars and Stripes, by Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education 

Sad-Faced Boy, by Arna Bontemps 

Blue Willow, by Doris Gates 

Key Corner, by Eva Knox Evans 


For Very Young Readers 
Fair Play, by Munro Leaf 
Tobe, by Stella Gentry Sharpe 
The Dragon Fish, by Pearl S. Buck 
My Happy Days, by Jane Shackelford 
This Is the World, by Josephine Van Dolzen 
Pease. 





CITATION OF TRUSTEES 


The Jury on Citation of Trustees of 
the American Library Association an- 


nounces that citations will again be 
awarded to the two library trustees who 
have rendered the most service during 
1945-46. 

The nominations for citation of trustees 
must be submitted not later than March 
1, 1946, to the Jury on Citation of 
Trustees, A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago 11, III. 
Those who may send in names for con- 
sideration are: library boards, individual 
library trustees, state library extension 
agencies, state library associations and the 
A. L. A. trustees division. 
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READING LISTS ON EGYPT 


The Brooklyn Museum, Eastern park- 
way, Brooklyn 17, N. Y., has prepared a 
series of reading lists, with brief intro- 
ductions, on daily life in ancient Egypt, 
for use by elementary and high school 
students in their ancient history courses. 
The leaflets cost five cents each or 25 
cents for the set of six. 


——O 


LIBRARY CONFERENCE 


The 1946 American Library Associa- 
tion conference will be held June 16th- 
22d in Buffalo. Further announcements 
in connection with the meeting will ap- 
pear later. 
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LIBRARY FILM 


The Rochester Public Library has just 
released the documentary film “ Not by 
Books Alone,” showing how a library 
serves the citizens of its community in 
education, enrichment and_ recreation, 
making better homes, earning a living 
and intelligent citizenship. 

The film depicts a cross section of 
people at work on regular library sched- 
ule, showing the divisional system, work 
of branches, work with children and 
young people, motion picture and radio 
programs, concerts, exhibits, art gallery 
and special applications of community 
service. It presents clearly the use of 
library services by a business man, an 


architect and an apartment owner, as 


reported from actual records. 


——{ )——_ 


CATHOLIC BOOK LIST 


The Department of Library Science of 
Rosary College has issued a 101-page 
booklet entitled Catholic Booklist 1942- 
1945, which is an annotated bibliography 
intended as a guide to the recreational 
and instructional reading of the Catholic 
layman. Copies may be obtained for 50 
cents each from the editor of the booklet, 
Sister Mary Luella, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Rosary College, River 
Forest, IIl. 


HELP ON PUBLICITY 

Working with Newspapers is another 
in the useful “ how-to-do-it ” series pub- 
lished by the National Publicity Council. 
It gives valuable instructions on how to 
write an acceptable news story, to whom 
to send it, how to measure results, the 
types of material (features, fillers, news) 
and many other suggestions. The book- 
let may be ordered from the National 
Publicity Council, 130 E. 22d street, New 
York 10, for 75 cents per copy, with re- 
duced rates for orders over ten copies. 
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BOOKS FOR PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Foundation of America 
is seeking books for the Philippines, 
where the libraries have been greatly 
devastated. More than 5000 public 
schools, including nine normal and tech- 
nical schools, have been left without li- 
braries and the National Library, which 
had a circulation of 733,099 in provincial 
towns as well as in Manila, reports that 
only a little over 36,000 volumes have 
been salvaged. The total reported losses 
of books in the entire country 
amount to 6,976,501 volumes, estimated 
at $9,047 ,418.37. 

The Philippine Foundation of America 
has made an appeal for books or dona- 
tions to provide books for Philippine 
schools. Packages should be addressed to 
The Philippine Foundation of America, 
c/o The Eagle Warehouse and Storage 
Co., 28 Fulton street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


————— 


EDUCATION TECHNICS 


A booklet on technics in popular edu- 
cation which have been successful in 
stimulating interest in national and inter- 
national problems and in community 
planning has been published by the Post- 
war Information Exchange under the 
title Here’s How It’s Done. It is illus- 
trated and contains a 16-page directory of 
selected private and government agencies 
which provide useful materials. The 
guide may be purchased from the Post- 
war Information Exchange, 41 Maiden 
lane, New York 7, N. Y., at $1 a copy. 


—_Q-—_ 


NEW LIBRARY 


A new library opened at the Neighbor- 
hood House in Syracuse in October. 
Volunteer workers from the Junior 
League will assist Gertrude S. Grant, 
head of the extension department of the 
Syracuse Public Library. The library 
has facilities for both adults and children. 
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ESSAY CONTEST 


“ American Citizens: Our Responsi- 
bilities, Our Privileges ” is the subject of 
an essay contest sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion Auxiliary and open to junior 
and senior high school pupils in every 
state in the Union, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii and Panama. 

Prizes will be 52 sets of the World 
Book Encyclopedia — one for a winner in 
each Legion department — donated by 
the publishers for the sixth successive 
year. In addition to a set of the World 
Book, the author of the essay judged to 
be the best of all essays submitted will 
receive a cash award of $100. 

Colorful posters announcing conditions 
of the contest have been prepared and 
may be obtained without charge for post- 
ing on bulletin boards in libraries and 
school rooms. A reading list, prepared 
by the trained reference staff of the 
Quarrie Library, may also be secured on 
request as an aid for young people enter- 
ing the contest. Inquiries should be 
addressed to: The Reference Library, 


World Book Encyclopedia, The Quarrie 


Corporation, 35 East Wacker drive, 


Chicago 1, Ill. 


POSTERS ON CEYLON 

The British Information Services have 
released another in their series of ex- 
hibits on the various countries of the 
British Empire, on Ceylon. Describing 
the political, educational, cultural and 
religious make-up of the island, the new 
series consists of 15 posters, 13 by 16 
inches, which may be obtained free from 
the British Information Services, 30 


Rockefeller plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


The fall activities of the North Castle 
Free Libravy opened with an exhibit of 
books on modern art. 
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FREE RADIO SCRIPTS 


The American Mercury is instituting 
a monthly service called “ Script-of-the- 
Month,” which is a complete 15-minute 
radio program that can be used either on 
or off the air as a basis for group discus- 
sion. The scripts will be based on cur- 
rent news articles appearing in American 
Mercury. 

Free copies of the scripts may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Radio Depart- 
ment, American Mercury, 570 Lexington 
avenue, New York 22. 


—_——{ )—— 


CHILDREN’S STORIES 


The American Library Association has 
undertaken a new activity of interest to 
libraries, schools and parents. It is now 
distributing for its Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People five rec- 
ords of classic children’s stories recorded 
by Mrs Gudrun Thorne-Thomson, a 
recognized writer and master storyteller. 
Stories now available in this form 
are Gudbrand-on-the-Hillside, Sleeping 
Beauty, Baldur and Tales from the Vol- 
sunga Saga (two records). 

These records are the first results of a 
project on which children’s and _ school 
librarians have been working for several 
years, to preserve in simple storytelling 
form fine examples of stories and of the 
storyteller’s art. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

The American Vocational Association 
has published an illustrated 55-page book- 
let which presents information to veterans 
and demobilized war workers on_ the 
training facilities and programs available 
through public vocational schools and 
classes. Copies are available to libraries 
for 20 cents each or for 15 cents each in 
quantities of 100 or more, from the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, Inc., 1010 
Vermont av., Washington, D. C. 
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CONTEST WINNERS 


Mary E. Kelly of Avoca and Elizabeth 
Trygstad of Central Islip are the winners 
in Classes A and B respectively of the 
essay contest jointly sponsored by the 
New York State Teachers Association 
and the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation during the school year 1944-45. 
Class A was open to pupils in senior high 
school and Class B to junior high school 
pupils. A choice of six topics, all con- 
cerning education in the State 100 years 
ago, was Offered in the contest, which was 
held in connection with the state-wide 
celebration this year of the centennial of 
the teachers association. 

Miss Kelly’s topic was “ First Schools 
in My Community” and was based on 
records found in an old horsehair trunk 
in her attic belonging to her distant 
ancestor, Ann Parker, first schoolmistress 
in Avoca, Miss Kelly’s home community. 
The old schoolhouse at North Wading 
River was discussed by Miss Trygstad in 
“ A School Room of One Hundred Years 
Ago.” The information contained was 


gathered from ancient records and from 
interviews with some of the older resi- 
dents of Wading River. 


The State Historical Association’s 
junior program is again, as in previous 
years, operating through junior chapters 
organized in the schools. Any five or 
more pupils organizing with an adult 
sponsor may form such a chapter. Yearly 
subscriptions to The Yorker, membership 
buttons and certificates, and free admis- 
sion to the association museums are 
among the privileges of membership. The 
program is under the direction of Mary 
E. Cunningham, supervisor of school 
services for the association at Coopers- 
town. 


The Bureau of Industrial and Tech- 
nical Education is now located on the 
fourth floor of the First Trust Building, 
444 Broadway, Albany. The bureau 
formerly was at 40 Howard st. 
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UNITED THROUGH BOOKS 


The Council on Books in Wartime, 
Inc., has revised a previous book list 
under the new title of United through 
Books. This is the last children’s book 
list the Children’s Book Committee will 
publish. The committee’s function will 
be carried on by the Children’s Book 
Council, which will make similar sugges- 
tions from time to time for pertinent 
activities in the field of children’s books. 

Quantities of the revised book list can 
be secured at special rates from the R. R. 
Bowker Co., 62 45th street, New York 
City. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK LIST 


Reprints of the book list A Supple- 
ment to “ 500 Books for Children,” com- 
piled by Nora E. Beust and Mrs Eleanor 
F. Clift and printed in the October 1945 
issue of School Life, may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. The price 
is 5 cents. Remittance by check or money 
order is preferred. A discount of 25 
per cent will be allowed on orders of 100 
or more copies when sent to one address. 


DUTCHESS MEETING 

Cooperative effort by Dutchess County 
school people resulted in a county teach- 
ers’ conference November 5th in the 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt Central School 
at Hyde Park. The theme of the confer- 
ence was “The Schools Teach Democratic 
Living for a Peaceful World.” The 
principal speakers were Acting Commis- 
sioner of Education Lewis A. Wilson, 
who discussed the “Regents’ Postwar 
Plan for New York State,” Mrs 
Eleanor Roosevelt, who spoke on “The 
Schools Teach Democratic Living.” 


and 
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ROLE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN EDUCATION 


(Concluded from page 86) 


been found necessary to direct a church 

or business enterprise, and guidance to 

put the product of our educational ex- 
penditure to its highest use. 

This seems a large program and it will 
cost a great deal of money. 

In comparison with our wealth, it does 
not compare too favorably with the 
postwar educational plans of Great 
Britain, France or Russia. 

And finally, to recur to Governor 
Dewey’s address at Alfred University, 
nothing less will achieve the goal which 
he set for education. 


We may now briefly consider the role 
of local government in the ten-year period 
of which Comptroller Moore has asked us 
to give a preview. 

Except for the City of New York, 
which is already embarked on furnishing 
higher education to its residents, it seems 
unlikely that any existing local govern- 
ment will undertake, out of its own re- 
sources, to expend any considerable sum 
for formal education of existing types 
above the secondary level. 

In the area from the nursery school up 
through kindergarten, elementary and 
high school, local governments will be 
called upon to provide the services at 
these levels heretofore cataloged. 

This will include much more vocational 
and technical training in the high schools 
—more costly than the liberal arts 
courses. 

It will include more service to secure 
physical fitness. 

It will include a great advance in adult 
education in all of its phases —com- 
munity use of schools, better library facili- 
ties, night classes and gatherings of all 
sorts. 

The demand for better quality and 
more thoroughness will require better 
prepared and better paid administrative, 
supervisory and teaching personnel, and 
smaller classes in many local systems. 
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There will be more counseling, guid- 
ance and placement service. 

The schools have suffered during the 
war more perhaps than most other gov- 
ernmental agencies. The buildings, equip- 
ment, books and apparatus need exten- 
sive repairs or replacement. 

Cost of personal service is about 80 
per cent of the operating cost of schools. 
Salaries of superintendents, supervisors, 
teachers and others in the system must 
be increased. Already the list of persons 
available to the schools for administration 
and teaching have been depleted by the 
competition of other jobs. It will be 
some years before the ranks can be filled. 
And thought must be given to provide 
for the future. Expectation of fair com- 
pensation alone can give assurance of a 
teacher supply adequate to the demand 
that is even now becoming a pressing one. 

Our returning servicemen, union labor 
and middle class parents are not going to 
be satisfied with the educational oppor- 
tunities now provided for their children 
by New York State and its local gov- 
ernments, and will look first to the local 
governments to improve and _ increase 
these opportunities. 

Quoting President Valentine of the 
University of Rochester, “In education 
not to move forward is to fall behind.” 
We can not have the Empire State fall 
behind in education. 

It is not within my province in this 
meeting to discuss how the expected 
greatly increased expenditures are to be 
met. But the role of the local govern- 
ment in education will include a demand 
for more state aid and considerably more 
federal aid for education to meet the needs 
and demands of the postwar era. 


The Bureau of Home Economics Edu- 
cation has sent a Guide for Beginning 
Teachers to all new teachers of home 
economics. 
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INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 


A BRIEF LIST OF BOOKS SUGGESTED BY THE 
TO TEACHERS 
NINTH 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY SUPERVISORS, 
CERNED WITH DEVELOPING THE 


This bibliography contains both titles 
which pupils will read with interest and 
titles which teachers will use for back- 
ground and reference. Necessarily it in- 
cludes a number of textbooks. Annota- 
tions for many of the books listed and 
additional recommendations will be found 
in the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries. 


Meaning of Business 


Atkins, W. E. & Wubnig, Arthur. 
Harper. 1936. 


Our eco- 


nomic world. $1.68 


Primer of economics. Ran- 
1941. paper 40c 


Chase, Stuart. 
dom House. 1941. $1; Row. 


Economics for 
1937. $2.50 


Pe. 


Crobaugh, Mervyn. every- 
body. Morrow. 


Difficult. 


Dodd, J. H. Introductory economics. South- 
Western. 1940. $1.60 


Goslin, O. P. & Goslin, R. C. A. 
Funk. 1939. $3.50 


Our town’s 


business. 


Janzen, C. C. & Stephenson, O. W. Every- 
Silver. 1941. $1.88 

In developing this unit teachers and pupils 
may like to use “Economic life in your 
community,” chapter 30 of this textbook, as 
well as the first 12 chapters which deal with 
consumers’ problems and problems of pro- 
duction. 


day economics. 


economic world. 


Kinsman, D. O. 


Crowell. 1937. 


Lutz, H. L. & others. 
foundations of economic 
1940. $1.88 

\ textbook which stresses production and 
consumption. 


Our 
$3.50 


Getting a living; the 


Row. 


society. 


Modern man in the making. 
$2.95 


Neurath, Otto. 
Knopf. 1939. 
Smith, A. H. Your personal 
McGraw. 1940. $1.96 
Useful also in fourth unit. 


economics. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION AND 
AND LIBRARIANS CON- 
GRADE COMMERCIAL COURSE 


BUREAU OF 


Communication 


Talking round the earth; the 
Dodd. 1942. $ 


Benz, F. E. 


story of the telephone. 


Boyd, J. E. & others. 


you; a handbook on the use of reference 


Books, libraries and 


resources of the 
$1.40 


books and the reference 


library. Scribner. 1941. 


Butterfield, W. H. 


ern form; 


Business letter in mod- 
enl. ed. Prentice-Hall. 1941. 


school ed. $2 


Dale, Edgar. 
Scott. 1941. 


How to read a 


$1.40 


newspaper. 


Television: today and to- 


DeForest, Lee. 1 
1942. $3.75 


morrow. Dial 


Dilts, M. M. 


world. Longmans. 


Press. 
The telephone in a changing 
1941. $2.50 
Story of the telephone from the 
poirt, from the earliest days. 
Driggs, H. R. 
Stokes. 1935. 
Floherty, J. J. 
Lippinc vit. 
Lambert, C. B. 


1935. $2 


McSpadden, J. W. 
Dodd. 1936. $2. 
Monro, K. M. 


fundamentals of correct writing applied to 
McGraw. 1944. $1.75 


social 
Pony express goes through. 
$2.50 


Make 
1939. $2 


way for the mail. 


Talking wires. Macmillan. 


low they sent the news. 
S 


I 
7 
English for secretaries; the 


correspondence. 
Oslin, G. P. 
in the telegraph 
96c (Way of life ser.) 


Talking wires, the way of life 


Row. 1942. 


industry. 

Rogers, Frances, & Beard, Alice. Heels, 
wheels and wires; the story of messages 
and signals. Stokes. 1935. $1.75 

Taintor, S. A. & Monro, K. M. 


handbook; a manual of correct usage. Mac- 
millan. 1941. $2.50 


Webster, H. H. 
Houghton. 1938. 


Secretary's 


World's 
$1.08 


messengers. 
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Recording and Filing 


Bragdon, L. J. Words on wings; the story 
of communication. Farrar. 1938. $1.75 


Brown, H. S. Filing theory and practice; 
5th ed. Hubbard & Co. 1933. $2.50 


Chaffee, Allen. How to file business papers 
and records. McGraw. 1938. $2 
_ Simple, concise treatment. Clear illustra- 
tions. 

Globe-Wernicke Co., Norwood, Ohio. 
i-tis. 1944 


Marshak, I. I. Black on white; the story 
of books. Lippincott. 1932. $1.50 
A brief history of books. 


Find- 


Story of the recorded 
1939. paper. 10c 


Ron- 


New York Times. 
word. N. Y. Times Co. 


Weeks, B. M. How to file and index. 
ald. 1939. $2.50 


Very detailed. For teachers’ use. 


Thrift, Savings 
Ackerman, L. J. & Bugli, R. W., eds. Risks 


we face; an introduction to property in- 


Prentice-Hall. 1944. $2.50 


Using the wealth of the 
1943. $1.88 


American Bankers Association. 
money management. The 
1941. 36p. Free 


American Home Economics Association. 
Committee on standardization of consum- 
ers’ goods. Scientific consumer purchas- 
ing; rev. and enl. by A. L. Edwards. 
American Association of University 
Women. 1939. paper 60c 

Bigelow, H. F. 


the economics of consumption. 
cott. 1936. $3 


surance. 
Adriance, R. I. 
world. Little. 


Personal 
association. 


Family finance; a study in 
Lippin- 


Taxes. Building Amer- 
Americana Corporation. 


Building America. 
ica. v.6, no.4. 
1941. 30c 


Cyzio, S. C. Your insurance: its problems 
and their solutions; 2d ed. Harrold. 319 
Webster av., Chicago. 1934. $5 

For teachers. 

Donham, S. A. 


come; rev. ed. 


Floherty, J. J. 
cott. 1944. $2 
The story of money through the ages. 


Spending the family in- 
Little. 1941. $1.75 


Money-go-round. Lippin- 
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Foster, C. J. This rich world; the story 
of money. McBride. 1943. $2 

Graham, F. D. & Seaver, C. H. 
what it is and what it does. 
1936. $1; school ed. 80c 


Jordan, D. F. Managing personal finances; 
how to use money intelligently. Prentice- 
Hall. 1936. $3; school ed. $2.25 
_ Includes chapters on thrift, savings and 
investments. 

Kelsey, R. W. & Daniels, A. C. Handbook 
of life insurance. Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, 60 E. 42d st.. New York. Free on 
request 


Kendrick, M. S. & Seaver, C. H. Taxes; 
benefit and burden. Newson. 1937. $1; 
school ed. 80c 

Krug, E. A. Why taxes? what they buy 
for us. Ginn. 1939. paper 60c (Unit 
studies in American problems) 

Majer, Frederic. Our 
Crowell. 1939. $2 

History of money. 


Money: 
Newson. 


country’s money. 


National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus. Facts you should know about 
investment companies. The bureau. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 1941. 1l6p. Free 


Facts yqu should know about sav- 
The Bureau. Cleveland, Ohio. 1941. 
Free 


ings. 
16p. 
Schultz, W. J. 
1938. $2 


Trilling, M. B. & Williams, Florence. 
and your money. Lippincott. 1944. 
A textbook on consumer problems. 


Your taxes. Doubleday. 


You 
$1.80 


Secret Service. 
Ptg Office. 


U. S. Treasury Department. 
Know your money. Gov't 


1943. 10c 


Bank Services 
Graham, F. D. & Seaver, C. H. 


Newson. 


Banking; 


how it serves us. 1937. 80c 


Leeming, Joseph. From barter to banking; 
the story of the world’s coinage and 
money. Appleton-Century. 1940. $2 

Thomson, M. M. Money and banks. Row. 
1942. 32c (Basic social education ser.) 

Woodward, D. B. & Rose, M. A. Primer 
of money; containing the revised and up- 


to-date texts of A primer of money and 
Inflation. McGraw. 1935. $2.50 
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Travel Information and Facilities 
At your service; the 
Row. 1941. 96c 


Bemelmans, Ludwig. 


way of life in a hotel. 

Murphy, R. B. 
life on a passenger train. 
(Way of life ser.) 


way of 
1941. 96c 


Streamliner; the 


Row. 


Reck, F. M. Romance of American trans- 
portation. Crowell. 1938. $2.50 

St Clair, Labert. Transportation: land, air, 
water; new & rev. ed. Dodd. 1942. $2.75 

Van Metre, T. W. Trains, 
travel; 6th ed. Simmons-Boardman. 
$3.50 

Webster, H. H. 


sea. Houghton. 


and 
1943. 


tracks 


Travel by air, land, and 
1938. $1.12 


Organization for Management 
Cornell, W. B. & MacDonald, J. H. 


and practice. 
$1.88 


Busi- 
organization Amer. 
1936. 


ness 


Book Ca 
Robinson, E. M. 


McGraw. 


Business organization and 


1945. 


practice. $2.75 


Stricker, A. H. 
fied office procedures. 
$1.75 


Seven steps toward simpli- 
McGraw. 1943 


Purchasing 
“What do 
to intelligent 
$1.98 


Austin, Kay. you want tor 
$1.987"; a guide 
Lippincott. 1938. 

Barry, Ruth. Wise 
(Basic social education 

Brindze, Ruth. 


worth (and Jane, too!). Vanguard. 1938. $2 


Brisco, N. A. & Wingate, J. W. Buying 


for retail stores. Prentice-Hall. 1937. $5.35 


shopping. 
consumer. Row. 
ser.) 


money's 


Johnny get your 


For teachers’ use. 


Cady, E. L. 
1945, 


Wilk Vv. 


Industrial purchasing. 


to consumer buying. 


Craig, H. T. Guide 
Little. 1943. 44c. 


palm. 


the show window 


Eaton, Jeanette. Behind 


Harcourt. 1935. $2.50 


Consumers all Harcourt 


Gaer, Joseph. 
1940. $2 
Heil, E. W. 
millan. 1943. 
Kennedy, Ada, & Vaughn, Cora. 
Manual arts. 1939. 


Consumer training Mac- 


$2.75 
Consumer 


$1.72 


economics. 


December 1945 


Consumer 
Amer. 


Reich, Edward, & Siegler, C. J. 
goods; how to know and use them. 
Book Co. 1937. $1.96 

\ textbook for courses in merchandizing 
and consumer education. 

Trilling, M. B. & others. 
Lippincott. 1938. $2.50; 

Wingate, I. B. & others. Know your mer- 
chandise. Harper. 1944. $2.96 

Written as a textbook for high school re- 
tailing classes. 


When you buy. 


text ed. $1.80 


Selling 
Shoppers’ special; the way 
Row. 1941. 


Bedell, Clyde. 
of life in a department store. 
96 

Brewster, A. J. & Palmer, H. H. 
tion to advertising; 4th ed. 
1941. $2.50 

Brisco, N. A. & others. 


Prentice-Hall. 


Introduc 
McGraw. 


Store salesmanship; 

rev. ed. 1941. $1.88 

Facts you should know abowt advertising. 
National Better Business 


Bureaus, Cleveland, Ohio. 1941. 


Association of 
Free 
Hamburger, Estelle. [t's a woman's business. 
Vanguard. 1939. $2.50 
The career of a clever woman in 
advertising. 
Hotchkiss, G. B. 
rev. ed. Macmillan. 1940. $4 
Keliher, A. V., ed. Retail sales workers. 
Harper. 1941. $1; school ed. 80c 
Kenner, H. J. 
ing. Round table. 
McFerran, D. A. 


young women. 


fashion 


Outline of advertising; 


Fight for truth in advertis- 
1936. $2.50 

Careers in retailing for 

Dutton. 1943. $2.50 

Maule, Frances. Sclling—a job that’s al- 

Funk. 1940. $2 

Nixon, H. K. Principles of selling; 2d ed. 
McGraw. 1942. 


Philadelphia Club of Advertising Women. 
Harper. 


Ways open. 
$2.50 
\dvertising careers for women. 
1939. $2 
Pryor, W. C. & Pryor, H. S. Let's look at 
advertising. Harcourt. 1940. $2 
Williams, B. F. 
ed. Williams Co., 
1940. $1.50 
\ textbook for colleges and schools. 
Woodhouse, C. G. 
in the department 
1943. $1.50 


Personal salesmanship; 3d 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


Big store; opportunities 


store work. Funk. 
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Methods of Payment 
Babson, R. W. 


Stokes. 


The folly of instalment buy- 
ing. 1938. $1.50 


Foster, L. R. & others. 


Public Affairs Committee. 


Credit for consum- 
ers, 1936. 10c¢ 
(Public affairs pamphlet No. 5) 
Clear, readable discussion. Illustrated with 
pictographs. Bibliography. 
Foster, W. T. Instalment selling — pros and 
cons. Public Affairs Committee. 1941. 


10c (Public affairs pamphlet No. 61) 
Foster, W. T. & Foster, L. R. 


Pollack 


Pamphlets 
on consumer credit. Foundation, 
Newton, Mass. 


Send for list. 


Personnel 
Alsop, G. F. & McBride, M. F. 


to work; a guide to successful carning and 
1941. $2.50 


She's off 


living. Vanguard. 
Business etiquette; the 
Patnam. 1942 


Bleecker, Katharine. 
ABC. of 


$1.50 


making good. 


De Schweintz, Dorothea. Occupations in re- 


tail stores; a study sponsored by the 
National 
and the United States employment serv- 


ice. 2d ed. Int. Textbook. 1941. 


Drake, C. A. 
ard job tests. 
For teachers. 
Hoving, Walter. 
Duell. 1940. $2 
General advice about attitudes, character. 
personality, work methods etc. necessary for 
efficiency and success. 
MacGibbon, E. G. 
the employer wants beyond 


1941. $2 


vocational guidance association 


$2.75 


Personnel selection by stand- 
McGraw. 1942. $2 


Your career in business. 


Fitting yourself for bus- 
what 
McGraw. 


iness; 


skills. 


Maule, Frances. Girl check; 
how she lands it — holds it, makes it grow. 
1941. $2 


with a pay 


Harper. 


——— She strives to business 


conquer; 
require- 


= 


1937. $2 


and job 
ments for women; rev. ed. Funk. 


Prosser, C. A. & Anderson, W. A. 
getting a job. 


behavior, opportunities 

Informa- 

tion book on Mcknight. 
1936. 25c¢ 

Scott, W. D. & others. 

practices, and point of 

view; 3d ed. 1941. $4 


For teachers and mature pupils. 


Personnel manage- 


ment; principles, 


McGraw. 
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Types of Business Ownership 
Beard, M. V. 


Macmillan. 


A history of the business man, 


1938. $5 


For teachers; also useful in first unit 


Haney, L. H. Business organization and 
combination; an analysis of the evolution 
and nature of business organization in the 
United 
the corporation 


States and a tentative solution of 


and trust problems; 3d 
ed. Macmillan. 1934. $3.75 


For teachers. 


Guidance — Educational and 
Vocational 


Bernays, E. L., ed. 
tical 
Garden City Pub. Co. 

Reprint of a title 
“Outline of careers.” 
Brewer, J. M. & Landy, Edward. 

Ginn. 1943. $1.84 


Careers for men; a prac- 
opportunity in business. 


1927. $1 


guide to 


published in 1927 as 
Occupa- 


tions today. 


Buchanan, Aimee. Lady business; 


reach the top in_ the 


means 
business 


Machia- 


how to 
world —the career woman's own 
1942. $2.50 


velli. Simon. 


Carlisle, N. V. & Erickson, C. L. Civil serv- 
i 1941. $2 


ice careers for boys. Dutton. 


Fleischman, D. E., ed. Careers for women; 
guide to 
women in American 


City Pub. Co. $1 


a_ practical opportunities for 


business. Garden 


Hogadone, E. B. If considering 

Rochester Atheneum and Me- 
Institute. 1944. 10c (Vocational 
No. 1) 


you are 
retailing. 
chanics 
guidance ser. 

Keliher, A. V., ed. Office workers. 


1940. $1; school ed. 80c 
books) 


Harper. 
(Picture fact 


V oca- 


$2.50 


Kitson, H. D: & Lingenfelter, M. R. 


tions for boys. Harcourt. 1942. 
Road to anywhere; oppor- 


Funk. 1938. 


Maule, Frances. 


tunities in secretarial work. 


$1.50 


Purvis, E. G. 
National 
Washington, D. C. 


career, 
Schools, 
24p. 


Secretaryship as a 
Council of Business 
1944. 10c 

Schloerb, L. J. & Medsker, L. L. Clerical 
occupations. Science Research Associates. 
1941. 60c¢ 
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